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366 Reviews of Books 

The student who is familiar with the subject realizes how thoroughly 
this volume is based upon sources, but must regret that there are no 
references. He would prefer to know what passages the author con- 
sidered in reaching a given conclusion. The pope's actions were so 
enigmatical and contradictory that there is ample room for difference of 
opinion as to his motives. M. Luchaire's well-founded reputation for 
thoroughness and impartiality predisposes us to accept his general con- 
clusions, but when there are no foot-notes there must always be a linger- 
ing doubt whether important passages may not have been overlooked. 
Ought even a great scholar to present a new point of view without 
furnishing his proofs? Dana Carleton M unro. 

The OMce of an English Bishop in the First Half of the Fourteenth 
Century. By Edith Katherine Lyle. (Thesis presented to the 
Faculty of Philosophy of the University of Pennsylvania. 1903. 
Pp. v, 132.) 

We must confess to a feeling of disappointment as we finish reading 
this little treatise. As a catalogue of functions it is admirable, showing 
industrious research, painstaking investigation, careful reading, and a 
patient jotting down of the facts in an orderly fashion. The chapters 
are well arranged : Provision for Cure of Souls ; Diocesan Supervision ; 
Collection of Revenue ; Legislative and Judicial Work ; Procedure in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts; Powers Pertaining to the Episcopal Order. 
There is also a bibliography of about fifty sources and twenty-five 
secondary writers. But the work seems lacking in definite aim and pur- 
pose. It is not a thesis, for there is nothing stated to be proved or 
disproved and no definite conclusions are reached. Its subject is the 
functions rather than the office or position of a bishop. The opening 
part of the first chapter seems to promise much, declaring that " The 
English mediaeval bishops entered into the life of their time in a greater 
number of ways than did any other class of men. ... It is a modern, 
not a mediaeval point of view, which regards the bishop chiefly as an 
ecclesiastic." The fact of the large use of the bishops as royal officials 
is mentioned, but without any attempt to explain it as due partly to 
their superior learning and experience and partly to the king's desire 
to control the Church, or at any rate to use its highly organized and 
great administrative power in his own interest. 

One of the most interesting and valuable topics is that presented in 
the fourth and fifth chapters, under the titles " Legislative and Judicial 
Work " and " Procedure in the Ecclesiastical Courts ". It has long 
been a matter of wonder and regret to students of English history that 
no records of ecclesiastical courts have been preserved, or have yet 
come to light. In the records of the secular courts we trace the pro- 
cedure up to the time when, after due investigation and the guilt or in- 
nocence determined, the case being claimed by the ecclesiastical courts, 
the accused is handed over to the archdeacon or other official represen- 
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tative of the bishop. But beyond this all direct record ceases. The 
various registers contain many references to cases, but there are not 
found any ecclesiastical court records. This may be due to the fact 
that, these courts being in the nature of courts of equity, no records are 
needed ; or the records, partaking of the nature of private rather than of 
public documents, were not carefully preserved. However it may be, 
an important branch of legal procedure and of constitutional history is 
left in a very uncertain light. The whole subject of ecclesiastical trials, 
benefit of clergy, and the relation to the secular courts deserves a fuller 
and more adequate treatment than it has yet received. 

The presentation of the functions of the bishop as given in this 
volume furnishes a basis for considering the far-reaching power and 
influence of this high official in the Church, and throws light on the 
way in which the Church gained control of the public and private affairs 
of men. This study of the early part of the fourteenth century shows 
how well under way were the " institutions ", " provisions ", " induc- 
tions ", etc., by which the pope was gaining control of the English 
Church, a control which became well-nigh complete in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and by virtue of which an enormous revenue went every year from 
England to Rome. Charles L. Wells. 

Les Origines de la Reforme. Par P. Imbart de la Tour, Pro- 
fesseur a l'Universite de Bordeaux. Tome I. La France Mo- 
derne. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1905., Pp. xiii, 572.) 
Historical scholars will cordially welcome the announcement of 
a new and elaborate history of the Reformation in France, especially 
as it is to come from the pen of one already well known to students of 
the middle ages, M. Imbart de la Tour, whose important monograph 
on the episcopal elections forms a natural prelude to his present more 
ambitious undertaking. He proposes in the work, of which only the 
first volume is in hand, to consider the nature and causes of the move- 
ment, the conditions in which it took its beginnings, its original spirit 
and its later transformations, the reasons for the failure of Protestant- 
ism to win France, its influence after its defeat, and the grave question 
whether this defeat meant an advance or a decline in French civil- 
ization. 

The author discovers a striking parallelism between the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century and the social and political revolu- 
tion at the end of the eighteenth. And as it is now quite clear that no 
one can hope to understand the latter without a careful study of the 
ancien regime, so the former must remain an ill-comprehended series 
of external events with no fundamental explanation to those who ap- 
proach the matter with only the traditional notions of France under 
Louis XL and Louis XII. Consequently the author plans — as would 
appear from the preface — to devote not only this but a succeeding 
volume, now in preparation, to France before the opening of the 
religious disturbances. 



